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the established liberties of the country, the people
had shown conclusively that they were prepared
to do anything rather than submit to a despotism,
and future kings realised that any attempt to
establish an absolute monarchy would in all
probability lead either to deposition or to an
appearance before another High Court of Justice.
And consequently the Crown never pressed its
claims if the country showed signs of rebellion;
even the u glorious Revolution," popular as it un-
doubtedly was, was the work of a few determined
men, and was only joined by the people when it had
been already accomplished, and James II. was deposed
before he had succeeded in causing a general out-
break among his subjects, before his dull mind had
realised the immense unpopularity of his acts.
Moreover, the Petition of Right became as much
an integral part of the constitution as Magna Charta
itself, the limitations which it imposed upon the
exercise of the prerogative remained in force, and
it was no longer possible for any king to find
any reasonable excuse for levying taxes without
consent of the House of Commons, In the same
way the courts, which had been abolished by the
Long Parliament, could not be revived, and those
formidable engines of tyranny were relegated to
the obscurity of the past as much as the financial
expedients of Henry II. or the ecclesiastical jurisdic-
tions of Becket. There was no longer any question
of a return to absolute monarchy; that system
had passed away for ever, and not all the efforts
of devoted Churchmen could persuade England